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Part II tells the unhappy story of the continuance of mili- 
tary rule, the "restoration" of 1868, the scandals of the 
administration of Governor Bullock, and the final steps to- 
ward the full readmission of the state, accomplished in Feb- 
ruary, 1871. In Part III are given a general survey of 
agricultural and economic development, a brief sketch of 
"Schools, Churches and Courts," and an interesting chapter 
on "Ku Klux and Social Disorder." On the whole Georgia 
fared well, we are told, as compared with the neighboring 
states, the process of her reconstruction showing "a marked 
moderation in her government, a lesser degree of reconstruc- 
tion evils, less wanton corruption and extravagance in public 
office, less social disorder and upheaval." "The Conserva- 
tives of Georgia made their mistake in being strong enough 
to gain control too soon to suit the Radicals in Congress, 
who still were the real keepers of Georgia. . . The trouble was 
that the Conservatives considered solely what was best for 
the white people of Georgia, instead of viewing reconstruc- 
tion as a national political problem and consulting the 
pleasure of the Republican leaders in Congress and the effect 
of Georgia proceedings on public opinion in the North." 

C. S. T. 

Studies in Southern History and Politics. Inscribed to 
William Archibald Dunning — By His Former Pupils, The 
Authors. (New York : Columbia University Press, 1914. pp. 
VIII, 394). 

This volume contains fifteen essays, by as many authors, 
treating various phases of Southern activity and thought and 
problems : the growth of the spirit of secession ; some legal 
and constitutional problems of the Confederacy; and the 
reconstruction period, closing with several studies of the 
new South, economic, educational, and political. Naturally, 
the essays are not all of equal value. It is also obvious that 
none of the topics are treated exhaustively, for completeness 
was precluded by the limitations of space. The chief value 
of the work as a whole is in making available, in reasonably 
popular form, a series of careful interpretive studies of 
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Southern history and doctrine. The arrangement is such 
that the collection has as much unity as it was possible to 
give to a compilation of divided authorship, embracing some 
topics which are non-duplicative in theme and others which 
overlap. Further unity was given the work by the inclusion 
of an adequate index. Although there are no bibliographies, 
the footnote references are in general sufficient to facilitate 
further development of any of the topics. 

Space does not permit extended notice of the different 
essays. The volume opens with a review by Walter L. 
Fleming ("Deportation and Colonization: An Attempted 
Solution of the Race Problem") of the numerous private and 
governmental efforts to colonize the American free negroes 
in tropical countries, from 1770 to the death of Lincoln, who 
never lost faith in deportation as "the only permanent solu- 
tion of the problem." Ulrich B. Phillips contributes an 
interesting chapter on "The Literary Movement For Seces- 
sion," drawn mainly from diaries, pamphlets, and other 
contemporary writings, showing "that the right and 
expediency of state secession and all kindred questions were 
wholly ancillary to the problem whether and how the South 
should strike for national independence." The growth of the 
secession spirit in Texas, on the frontier, is related in "The 
Frontier and Secession" (Charles W. Ramsdell) . 

Several of the essays are on topics which have received 
little attention, unless incidentally, in historical works of a 
general nature, and have not been made the subject of ex- 
haustive monographs. Among these by-way excursions are 
"The French Consuls in the Confederate States" (Milledge 
L. Bonham, Jr.) ; "The Judicial Interpretation of the Con- 
federate Constitution" (Sidney D. Brummer) ; "Carpet- 
Baggers in the United States Senate" (C. Mildred Thomp- 
son) ; and "Grant's Southern Policy" (Edwin C. Woolley.) 
Essays which throw new light on often-discussed topics are 
"Southern Legislation in Respect to Freedmen, 1865-1866" 
(J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton) ; "Negro Suffrage in the South" 
(W. Roy Smith) ; and an especially valuable study of "The 
Federal Enforcement Acts" (William W. Davis.) Holland 
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Thomson writes of "The New South, Economic and Social," 
and William K. Boyd of "Some Phases of Educational His- 
tory in the South Since 1865." The Political Philosophy of 
John C. Calhoun (Charles E. Merriam) serves to elucidate 
clearly the doctrines of Calhoun in his later period, but, 
unless by way of emphasis, adds little to common knowl- 
edge of his theories of the "concurrent majority," the in- 
divisibility of sovereignty, and other principles under- 
lying nullification. A brief sketch of "Southern Political 
Theories" (David Y. Thomas) might be expected to sup- 
plement the study of Calhoun which precedes it, but it is 
devoted largely to early Southern views on democracy and 
its applications, and then considers briefly the laissez faire 
doctrine of the functions of the state toward questions 
affecting public interest. "Southern Politics Since the 
Civil War" (James W. Garner) shows apparent evidence 
of haste in composition. The style is often careless, repeti- 
tions are frequent, and there is a general lack of unity. The 
essay's chief contribution is its advocacy of more general 
attention to "such questions as education, the conservation 
of the natural resources of the South, or the more efficient 
protection of life and property," and its discussion of the 
disadvantages of the one-party system. On this topic the 
argument in general is convincing, though the logic at some 
points is weak. It is surprising to read the suggestion, made 
apparently in all seriousness, that "the number of votes 
cast in some of the Southern states is so small as to make it 
worth considering whether these states might not be re- 
lieved of the expense of holding elections the results of 
which mean nothing, and the Democratic candidate counted 
as elected as soon as he has been nominated." This would 
certainly not foster the greater independence of thought 
which the author is urging. C. S. T. 

Negro Migration: Changes in Rural Organization and 
Population of the Cotton Belt. By Thomas Jackson Woofter, 
Jr. (New York: W. D. Gray, 1920. pp. 195). 

Embodying the results of first-hand investigation and 
much careful study of statistics, this is an important con- 



